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Of his great aversion to payment, or even indi- 
rect remuneration, for his medical assistance, the 
two following are instances: 

A person, to whose family he had repeatedly 
rendered services of this character, once sent him 
a quarter of fine mutton as a present, without re- 
ference at all to the benefits received. Josiah, 
however, insisted on paying his neighbor; for, as 
he said, the quarter of mutton seemed always be- 
fore him when he went to gather herbs, At 
another time a man of considerable estate, whose 
name was Pigeon, apy hed to him for an eruption 
on his leg, which had baffled the skill of the phy- 
sicians. 
Knot root (called Collinsonia Canadensis in the 
dispensatories, but by him Knot root from its pe 
culiar structure) were made, and a restoration to 
complete soundness thereby effected. For this 
service the man generously offered him fifty 
pounds, and, determined on manifesting his grati 
tude in despite of his refusal to accept it, be- 
queathed him, by a codicil to his will, the sum of 
sixty guineas. Notwithstanding the nature of the 
donation, he was by no means easy to accept this 
jeg icy. 

An inhabitant of Mount Holly had by some ac- 
cident got his leg burnt in a shocking manner, 
and although attended by several physicians, was, 
irom the extensive character of the injury, pro- 
nounced beyond relief except from amputation 
As mortification had commenced, this was de- 
cided on, and preparations made to operate, 
when Josiah heard of it. He immediately re 
paired to the residence of the sufferer, where he 
arrived whilst the operator was about to com- 


mence. “It isa pity,” he exclaimed ‘to cut off 


the man’s leg; let me try first to cure it,” which 
request was acceded to cheerfully. He forthwith 
wrapped the leg in leaves of his favorite Knot 
root, well wetted with white soap suds, and di- 
rected them when dry to be moistened with 
spirits, and kept on till recovery. 
remedy the threatened mortification was arrested, 


dy this simple 


and eventually the leg restored to perfect sound 
ness. 

Being once in Philadelphia, he felt his mind 
drawn to go into the house of a very respectable 
citizen named Charles Moore, whose wife Mar- 
tha was at that time extremely ill with the colic 


By his advice, a few applications of 


character or standing of their adviser, followed 
his prescription, and the patient was relieved. 
Since that time, as she informed T. Pryor her- 
self, she has always kept the plant in her gar- 
den. 

The dysentery existing at one period to an 
alarming degree in a family at Burlington, six or 
seven miles distant from his residence, he no 
sooner heard of it than he repaired at once t 
the house. Arrived, he went to the garden, fol- 
lowed by Thomas Pryor (his eldest grandson, and 
the author above mentioned) with a spade, from 
which the latter, by his direction, dug some pars 
nips. ‘These having been washed, were, with the 
skin on, boiled in milk, and given to the patient, 
who, after a few trials, speedily recovered. 

These are a few of the anecdotes told of this 
singular man, in reference to his surprising suc- 
cess as a healer of disease. His practice, how 
ever, was by no means confined to the actual 
maladies which afflict humanity. The following 
instances show that his exertions were as opera- 
tive when directed against imaginary, as real dis- 
eases. 

An elderly man lived in his neighborhood who 
had long kept his bed, most probably from hypo 
chondriasm. One day Josiah went over to visit 
him, and on his way plucked a bunch of nettles, 
which he carried along, The bed-ridden host, 
glad to see him arrive, stretched forth his hand 
to greet him, but receive ‘ tead of the expect 
ed salutation, a sharp tickling, adroitly adminis- 
tered, along his bare arm. Surprised and pained, 
but ignorant of the cause, he again, at the offer 
of his visitor’s hand, attempted to grasp it, but 
once more shrunk back under a second applica- 
tion, severer than before. The violent stinging 
of the nettles, and the agitation of body and mind 
produced by this rough treatment, so aroused the 
hypochondriac, that he forthwith left his bed, and 
was soon restored to usefulness in his family. 

In another case, a woman deprived of her hus- 
band had been left alone and unfriended, with the 
charge of several small children, and scarcely any 
means of subsistence. ‘This operated so power- 
fully on her mind that she fell into a deep melan- 
choly, and was on the verge of despair altogether, 
when he felt his mind drawn to visit her. On ap- 
proaching the house he beheld her walking to and 
fro in an adjacent woods, where she had trodden 
i path by frequent use. She perceived him, and 
exclaiming, “ here comes good old Josiah White 
to see me.” immediately went to receive and wel- 
come him as a friend. ‘The advice he administer- 
ed, and the consolation and encouragement she 
received from his communication were the means, 
under the blessing of Providence, of effectually 
overcoming her despondency. She soon sur- 
mounted her difficulties, and afterward got com- 
fortably on in the world, often remarking to her 
friends, in relating the above, that she never 
again had a renewal of that state of mind which 
had so nearly destroyed ler. 

Observing that one of his neighbors called 
more frequently at a tavern in the vicinity than 
comported with the character of a temperate 
man, he determined to attempt his rescue from 
the impending ruin, which was effected in his 


y acceded to by the toper, and 


request was joyfu 
they walked accordingly to the dwelline, where 
Josiah procured a mug of water and a shovel 
containing hickory coals. ‘These latter he quench- 
ed in it, and drinking heartily of the beverage 
himself, handed the can to his astonished guest. 
(le then took the opportunity to admonish the 
young man of the dangerous tendency of his 
habits, and gave him suitable advice, which proved 
to be not without effect. 

Such are a few of the illustrations of the prac- 
tice he pursued, and such an example of the sig- 
nal success of his efforts. In every act of life 
laboring to follow the footsteps of the great Head 
of the church, he devoted himself without a thoucht 
of personal or pecuniary aggrandizement to the 
dispensation of good, where sympathy and assist 
ince were most required. ‘These, however, are 
but solitary instances of what, with him, was the 
every day occurrence of life. Always active and 
ready to do whatever lay within his means, he 
constantly sought objects for the exercise of his 

And, as th 


1 ‘ ! ] | / 

benevolent Skill. above imperfect 
! ! l 

relations show, he enforced 


his claim with the 
consciousness of more than human influence, and 
the success of an agency superior to earthly sei- 
ence. From beholding him in this, the most in- 
teresting character he fulfilled, let us tura to his 
actions more immediately as a man, and a Chris- 
lian. 


As may be gathered from what little I have 


above narrated, there were many peculiarities, 
but all tending to good, in his composition. And 
in the succeeding anecdotes, additional proof may 
be found of the perfect simplicity and child-like 
purity of his mind. 

Once, meeting a poor man in Mount Holly 
without a coat, he stopped him, pulled off his 
own, gave it to him, and went home in his shirt 
sleeves. ‘The family brought him another coat, 
telling him he had given lis best away. ‘ Have 
|,” said he very innocently, “well, it will only last 
him the longer.”’ ; 

A good deal of company being one day ex- 
pected afler meeting to dine with him, bis family 
made considerable preparations to entertain them. 
It so happened, however, that the whole of the 
inticipated guests departed in another direction; 
whereupon Josiah went forth into the streets and 
collected together all the poor and destitute he 
could find. ‘These he placed at his table, and 
ifier feasting their appetites on the well seasoned 
viands collected for a less motley group, dismiss- 
ed them, as gratified as himself at this unlooked 
for holiday in their cheequered mode of life. 

At another period of his life he was one of a 
committee of several, appointed to settle a dispute 
at Little Ege Harbour, in which much diversity 
of sentiment had prevailed, and but little disposi- 
When all 
parties were assembled together, however, Jo- 
siah, after waiting a short time, got up and pro- 
ceeding one after ancther to the contending indi- 
viduals, laid his hand on the head of each, ex- 
claiming in bis peculiar manner, “Thou must 
bend thy stiff neck a little,’ and “ Thou wilt 
have to bend thy stiff neck a little,” and so on; 
which innocent, pert, and simple address had 


tion appeared to yteld on either side. 
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its efie for 


elicited, 


L 


the 


a compromising disposition being 


business was soon accommodated. 
On a certain occasion a friend who lived a few 

miles distant met 

sation 


and in conver 
to the 
benefitted by 
having a 


him from home, 


between them, they mutually came 
conclusion that both would be 
exchange of 
horse, and the other being adapted 
They accordingly the barter took 
place without ceremony, and they parted, each 
pleased with his bargain. Afier a full trial of his 
purchase, Josiah came to the conclusion that the 
horse he obtained of his friend was worth five 
pounds more than that he had parted with. Ex- 
pecting, therefore, to meet him at a certain place, 
he put five pounds in his pocket, and seeing the 
friend, pulled them out, saying that he had 
brought what he considered the difference in 
value. ‘Surprising! Josiah,” replied the friend, 
* T had the same thought respecting the animal | 
received of thee, and as I really estimate him to 
be worth five pounds more than the one I sold 
thee, | have brought the money, and desire thee 
to take it.’’ Each of the friends then, with his 
five pounds in bis hand, urged the other to ac- 
cept of it, until, finding the attempt vain, they 
parted quite easy and satisfied in mind. Such an 
instance of fair and upright dealing is rarely to be 
met with. 


an 


horses—one riding 


good 
to harness 


dismounted, 


As a minister of the gospel, in which capacity 
his gift had been acknowledged by the Society, 
he was generally very brief, pointed and effective 
in his communications. No occasion was passed 
over, when an opportunity offered for solid 
struction. He preached humility in practice, as 
well as precept. Being once on an excursion 
with his friend George Dillwyn, he employed 
himself in descanting on the praises sent from the 
vegetable kingdom in honor of its great Creator. 
George, to draw from him further observations, 
observed, “* Why, Josiah, what say the plants; | 
do not hear them.”” “Oh!” replied he, * if we 
were little enough to stand where they do, we 
should hear them continually proclaiming his wis- 
dom and goodness.”” And he has frequently 
been heard to say that we must be as low and 
humble as the plants themselves, before we can 
know their virtue and usefulness. 

When the Hessian and British troops were in 
Moont Holly, in the year 1777, a large 
employment was opened for his benevolence. He 
administered to their infirmities and dis senses such 
simple applications as he had found effectual, and 
many of these unfortunate hirelings evinced, in 
various ways, their gratitude. He thence took 
occasion to reason with them on the principles 
with which their unhallowed war was conducted; 
and by exhibiting the matter in its true light, 
brought them to consider how wicked it was to 
come some thousands of miles with guns, swords 
and cannon, to kill their fellow-creatures whom 
they had not seen,—men who had never done 
them an injury. ‘“ Even me,” “vou 
came to destroy with the rest, who have been so 
willing and ready to assist you in sic ickness, and 
relieve your disorders and afflictions. Many of 
these poor tools of tyranny appeared deeply af- 
fected with his plain, but irresistible reasoning, 
and seemed much ashamed of their conduct.— 
They acknowledged that they were wrong, and 
that if it were to do over again they would refuse 
their assistance. 

For a long time a considerable settlement of 
Indians had resided near Mount Holly, at a place 
called Hedgepelock. In the welfare of these abo- 
rigines of our soil he was exceedingly interested, 
and many and various were the efforts he made 
to ameliorate their condition. He treated them 
as the rightful possessors of the fair territory 
around him, from which circumstances and pow- 


he continued, 


field of 


er, but not justice, had expelled them. 


unremitted 


‘His ex 
erlions were to cultivate in their minds 


a love tor 


agriculture and er habits, and 


to wean them from their inherent vices of indo 


To effect this great 
im, however, his arguments were aiways practi- 
‘al in their operation, and full of kindness and 
for Nor were 


lence and intemperance. 


bearance. 


lor in 


his etlorts altogether in 
children of the forest 
looked up to him with gratitude and affection.— 
‘I have seen,” says ‘I’. Pryor, “ten to twenty In- 
dians at his house at one time to lodge; and | 
have seen them comiortably lodged and provided 
for in his house and fuller’s shop, amongst the 
cloth, he attending to their wants; so kind was he 
to them, and so grateful were they to bim for his 
services In supplying their 


vain; return these 


wants, 


them ever pillered any thing, although they had it 
so completely in their power.” 


In his conduct throughout life Josiah” White 
was ever found a man of great innocence, meek- 
ness and patience; untiring, and di- 
rected by his astonishing skill in the cure of dis- 
was truly of tnappreciable value. 
the evidence handed down, we may 


his charity 
eases, From 
fairly infer 
that his natural abilities inust have been great,— 
that he was indefatigable, persevering and pos- 
sessed of consummate judgment. It is indeed re- 
corded of him, that none would be long his 
company without receiving some useful hint worth 
remembering, remarkable for innocency, simpli- 
city and pertinacity to the subject. Deficient in 
literary and scientific attainments, he was the 
self-educated student of that volume * penned by 
no mortal hand,” in which, tracing nature up to 
nature’s God, his pathway lay directly to the 
fountain of true wisdom. How deeply he drank 
at this well may be inferred from the few and im- 
perfect sketches above, somponsbering, 
that his alms were made in secret 
figuratively, ‘**knew not what 

did.”’ 


however, 
his left hand, 
his right hand 


Of his accuracy in 
plants, the following 
Pryor. 

Once coming across an herb in blossom that 
he never recollected to have seen before, he both 
smelled and tasted it, and immediately pronounced 
it good for the head. ‘This opinion was verified 
to the knowledge of the relator, by a subsequent 
trial upon several affected with complaints of that 
organ, who were relieved. It was a white flower 
yrowing in a bunch, and spreading itself on the 
top of the stalk; but no further account is given 
by which to identify the species, 


estimating the properties of 
anecdote is related by T. 


As regards the engrossing subject of slavery, 
he was, with all true Christians, utterly opposed 
to it in every form, and from the early period of 
his life labored privately with individuals, when- 
ever opportunity offered, to effect emancipation. 
And on this, and every other subject, he was 
consistent in his theory and his practice; rejecting 
inost scrupulously, in his choice of dye-stuffs, 
those which had a tendency to rot and injure the 
cloth, and all, in the manufacture of which slave 
labor entered, or health was impaired. Nay, to 
such an extent did he carry his testimony against 
these, that he left a clause in his will prohibiting 
the use of them under certain penalties. 

Little has been preserved with respect to the 
closing labors of this truly excellent and —— 
follower of Christ. His death, which took place 
in the year 1780, in the 76th year of his age, was 
preceded by an indisposition of only two days, 
during which he desired to be much alone, keep- 
ing quiet and undisturbed. A short time pre- 
viously thereto, he had intimated in two public 
testimonies that the period of his departure was 
at hand; and he passed off in that peace and joy 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 


that none of 


. . 
His remains were followed to'the grave by men 


of all classes and descriptions, eave 


to pay the 
last sad tribute to one, who in life had established 


in almost every bosom a separate claim to grati- 


tude. The death of his wife had preceded his 
own. She departed this life on the 6th of 12th 
month, A. D. 1771, in the 63d year of her age. 


In person he was a stout, well shaped man, 
nearly six feet high, a litthe round shouldered, 
with full black eyes, a pleasant countenance, and 

) appearance such as commanded respect. His 
habits were temperate, frugal and industrious,— 
and in his domestic relations he was a model for 
imitation, ‘The scanty materials above collected 
and imperfectly joined, sufficiently show him to 
have been one who, like the blessed Saviour of 
mankind, Such was 
his character,—such was his conduct,—such his 


‘went about doing e@ood.”’ 


example,—such his ministry—which, could it 
1gain find tongue and utterance from that mortal 
coil now scattered in the a would join in the 
injunction to the reader, * Go thou, and do like- 
wise.” 
A TESTIMONY 
Of Rebecca Redman, concerning her dear father, Josiah 
White, late of Mount Holly, deceased. 

He was born at Alloway’s Creek, in the Coun- 
ty of Salem, in the year 1705. His father dying 
when he was young, he was placed an apprentice 
to a trade, and being soberly inclined trom his 
youth, was led to seek retirement, ofien walking 
alone in solitary places; when his mind was turn- 
ed to conte mplate on the Divine Law, and an un- 
derstanding given him to see into the works of 
the visible creation, particularly the 
virtues of the roots and plants designed by the 
Great Author for the benefit of mankind, which 
he often administered to the relief of his fellow- 
creatures, without pecuniary reward. Alter he 
attained to man’s estate he removed to Mount 
Holly and settled, and some time after married 
my mother, she being daughter of Josiah Forster 
and Amy his wife. He “received a gift in the 
ministry; and although he did not travel much 
abroad, his religious labors were acceptable to 
his friends, and his example and diligence in at- 
tending meetings at home instructively useful in 
the meeting to which he belonged, 


“pe ort 
respecting 


He condneted his temporal affairs with pru- 
dence; and being blessed with a competency, lib- 
erally entertained his friends, and was of a benev- 
olent disposition in extending relief to the poor. 

His care over his children was very great; en- 
deavoring to prepare their minds, while young, to 
receive the Seed of the Kingdom, and lay a good 
foundation the time come; which labor, 
some of us have reason to hope, was like bread 


for to 


cast upon the waters, to be found many days 
after. He departed this life the 5th day of the 
12th month, 1780, and was decently buried in 


Friends’ burying ground at Mount Holly, on the 
7th of the same, aged about 75 years;—and is, no 
doubt, entered into the Mansion of Rest prepared 
for the righteous from the the 
world, 


foundation of 


+2eer --- 


DEATH OF THOMAS CLARKSON, 

The intelligence of the decease of this venera- 
ble Christian philanthropist did not reach us in 
time for notice in our last publication. Notwith- 
standing that many of the public papers have since 
given an outline, more or less extended, of the 
leading features of his history and character, and 
many of our readers may thus have had the op- 
portunity of perusing it; yet we feel it due to his 


memory, as emphatically the patriarch of the 
Anti-Slavery movement in this country, to record 
some particulars of his singularly arduous, useful, 
‘and philanthropic career, in promoting the great 
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The following we have 
gleaned from sundry public Journals: 


Thi 
on Seventh-day morning, the 26th of 9th month, 
1846, at his residence, Playford Hall, near Ips- 
wich, Suffolk. He had attained the age of eighty- 
six; but h ght to the last, and 
while he ceased not to direct his thoughts to the 
great question of the emancipation of the human 
race, he calmly looked forward to “the crown of 
life’’ laid up in heaven for the faithful followers 
of the cross. 

He was born at Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire 
on the 28th of 3rd month, 1760, and was educated 
at Cambridge. In the year 1785, Dr. Peckhard, 
the Vice Chancellor of Cambridge, proposed the 
following question to the senior Bachelors of Arts, 
as the subject of a Latin prize dissertation: “Is it 
right to make slaves of others against their will?”’ 
At this time Thomas Clarkson was 
bachelor in the University; and having gained a 
prize the previous year, he resolved to enter the 
lists again as a competitor. Whilst studying the 
general question of Slavery for the purpose of the 
prize essay, the whole iniquity of the Negro Slave 
Trade burst upon his view. 

“It is impossible,’ he remarked, in his History 
of Slavery. “to imagine the severe anguish which 
the composition of this essay cost me. All the 
pleasure [ had promised myself from the literary 





cause of human freedom. 


s illustrious philanthropist died at 4 o'clock 


is spirit burned bri 


a senior 


contest was exchanged for pain, by the astound- 
ing facts that were now continually before mne.— 
It was one gloomy subject from morning till night. 
In the day L was agitated and uneasy, in the night 
I had little or no rest. I was so overwhelmed 
with crief, that | sometimes never closed my eyes 
during the whole night, and | no longer regarded 
my essay as a mere trial for literary distinction. 
My great desire was now to produce a work that 
should call a vigorous public effort to redress the 
wrongs of injured Affica.”’ a ; 

He came to London to make inquiries, and’ to 
collect materials. He shortly produced his cele- 
brated essay ** On the Slavery and Commerce of 
the Human Species.”” He obtained the prize; 
but the inferior motives of the collegian were an- 
nihilated by the nobler purposes of philanthropy. 
His aim now became the deliverance of the Afri- 
ean race. Te made a vow of eternal enmity to 
the Slave Trade, and to Slavery in every form. 
He resolved to consecrate himself to this gigantic, 
and then apparently hopeless, task 

From this time Thomas Clarkson entered on 
his work with renewed zeal; and he found that, 
the further he inquired into the evil of Slavery 
and its traffic, the more diabolical and revolting 
did the system appear. ‘That eminent statesman, 
William Wilberforce, who was one of the principal 
leaders in this great work, and who devoted all 
iergies of | 


the e1 iis powerful mind to the subject, 


did not. however, enter the field in the cause of 


the Negro until two years after Thomas Clarkson 
had taken a lively interest in the abolition cause. 
Between them, no rivalship existed. The ques- 
tion was not, “Who should have the most honor?’ 
but, “Who should do the most good?” 

On the 22nd of 5th month, 1787, a 
was formed, consisting of twelve individuals, of 
which the deceased was a member. 
was, that the subject of Slavery should be brought 
before Parliament; and, in order to do that, the 
with 
Slavery was sought to be obtained, in addition to 
the mass of evidence already in their possession. 
To obtain this, Thomas Clarkson proceeded to 
the ports of Bristol and Liverpool, where he met 
with many friends who were favorable to the 
‘ause in which he had embarked, and obtained 
much valuable information; but |! 
were so indefatigable and incessant as to endan- 


committee 


Their desire 


fullest information of the evils connected 


is labors there 


ger his health. 


erted themselves in every possible way to 
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Ile successively visited Bridge 
water, Monmouth, Glocester, Liverpool, Worces 


ter, and Chester, at which places he found many 


friends; but the planters and African traders ex- 
accom 
plish their ends; they even calummiated his chat 
icter, impugned his motives, and threatened to 
dismiss from their service any who dared to fur 
nish him with information, When the object of 
his visit had become known at Liverpool, attempts 
were made upon his valuable life, which was, on 
more than one occasion, exposed to imminent 
danger, for he very narrowly escaped being push- 
ed from the pier-head by some persons who seem- 


ed determined to effect his destruction. 
On the 9th of Sth month, 1788, the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade was first made the subject of 


Parliamentary discussion. It was eloquently de- 


fended by Fox, Burke, Dolben, Whitbread, and 


by several others. ‘The discussion resulted in a 


motion, that the subject should be investigated in 


the ensuing session. 


In 1789, Thomas Clarkson was called upon to 


go to France, to promote the cause of Abolition. 


Although that country was in a state of political 
anarchy, and he was advised to travel in another 
name, he cast himself upon the protection of Pro- 
vidence, and prosecuted his labors fearlessly.— 
After a residence of six months in France, he 


returned to England, and, after travelling many 


thousand miles in quest of persons who could give 
evidence before a committee, found that no evi- 
dence could be given as to bow the slaves were 


obtained in Africa in such large numbers. ‘The 
planters said they were purchased at fairs—the 
abolitionists, that they were kidnapped. I[t was 


dificult to get evidence, as but few Europeans 


were permitted to sail up the rivers. 
formed by a friend, that he had seen a man twelv 


months before, who was a sailor, who had been 
engaged in the trade; be described his person, 


but knew neither his name nex his residence—he 
appeared to belong to the navy. 
mation, Thomas 


6 7 7 
Clarkson started, and 


successively all the ships belonging to the navy 


at Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham and Sheerness 
without success. From Chatham he proceeded 
d all 


Portsmouth, and examine 


with a similar result. 


off. 


On the first day he boarded forty ships, bu 


did not find a single person who had been to Af 


rica. 
ing spirits, he entered the boat the next morning 
agitated alternately by hope and fear: and in pur 


After passing a restless night, with droop 


suing his task on the fifty seventh vessel, he foun 
the man who had been described 
Delighted with his success, he returned to Lon 


lon with his witness, who had, on several occa 


ul 
. } - ' 
sions, been present when nitives had been forci 


bly torn from their homes. [tn 1795, 


Clarkson’s physical and mental powers gave way; 
the excitement had been intense; for seven years 


he maintained ¢ 


cause. 
great part of these journe ys in the night. 


the Abolition of the Slave Trade carried. 
the 
tion. 


were given simultaneously. 


Thomas Clarkson now turned his attention to 


literary pursuits, of which more anon. 


life. 


brated Alexander) and other distinguished indi- 
viduals met in Paris. Thotnas Clarkson drew up 
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Being in- 


On tins infor- 


visited 


to 

the vessels there, 

a 

I'here was but one port 

left, which was Plymouth, upwards of 200 miles 
‘ 


Thomas 


1 a correspondence with four hun- 
dred persons, and wrote a work annually for the 
He travelled upwards of thirty-five thou- 
sand miles in search of evidence, performing a 
Not 
until 1807, after twenty years’ incessant toil, was 
It was 
last act of the Grenville and Fox administra- 
The seals of office and the royal assent 


‘These 
pursuits, however, never diverted his attention 
from the great cause to which he had devoted his 
In 1818, the Emperor of Russia (the cele 





Ons 
44J 
in address to the sovereigns, and requested an 
interview with the Emperor, which was readily 


vrante d Soon ifter. a meeting of the Muropean 
sovereigns took place at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
Emperor, after recognizing Clarkson, led him 


nto Ins room, and placed a chair for him to sit 
The Em; 


the sovereigns, and 
! 


upon. eror approved of his address to 


undertook to deliver, with his 


} 


own hands, the addresses to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria and the King of Prussia; inspected the pro- 
ductions of the Africans in cotton and iron, which 
Thomas Clarkson laid before him; and observed 
that Africa ought to have a fair chance of raising 
1. 

lave Trade 
by Great Britain, a great victory was achieved, yet 


herself in the scale of the civilized work 


Although, in the suppression of the S 


the conquest was not complete. ‘The suppression 
of the long-continued trade in slaves was no com- 
mon good, but sti!] much remained to be effected. 
Slavery existed, and slavery must be abolished. — 
In the cause of em incipation Thomas Clarkson 
was less prominent than before, but not less in- 
He labored not so much, but he felt as 
deeply as ever. 


terested. 
His age and his circumstances 
kept dim from being so conspicuous, but his sa- 
tisfaction in the progress of emancipation was not 
to be exceeded Whatever may be the reputa- 
tion of other men, and how eminent soever may 
be the services which they rendered to the cause 
of the suffering Negro, it is beyond dispute, that 
Thomas Clarkson originated the Ant -Slavery 
movement, and did oluer man, 
present or past, to hasten the overthrow of slave- 


more than any 


ry wherever it may exist. Although in the course 


of this notice it has been necessat 


, } 
( 


MINOT 


to mention the 


= sh dette : ; ; 
labors of the friends of abolition, out- 
side the wa! 


ned 
s of Parliament, as those of an Anti- 
Slavery Society, vet that precise designation was, 
first in 18238, 
when men hegan seriously and earnestly to de- 
to i 

“the Slave Trade, by 
ibolition of West India Slavery. _ 


: Rais ' 
the affairs of t iat 


we beleve, for the time assumed 


vote themaelves the tisk of fol 


OwWwlng up ie 


suppre ss10n ¢ Ss procuring an 
in conducting 
Clarkson 


association, ‘Thomas 


embarked with characteristic energy, and in the 


74th year of his age, he had the unutterable joy 
of witnessing the creat final triumph of humanity 
over cruelty,—justice over oppression,—mercy 
over misery,—in the complete emancipation of 
the Negro, and at the costly ransom 
millions sterlir 


of twenty 
0 in 


to that 
' 1 ) 
however, his health had become uncertain, and 


lor some few years previous event 


9 


. he was in a great degree precluded from taking 


- an active share in working out the emancipation 


| of the Negro. 


and for a short time he was totally blind. 


Cataract formed in both his eyes, 
He 


- endured this affliction with Christian resignation; 
- but 


vunG 


he 


was restored to the compl te use of his si 


eventually erwent an operation, and 


vht. 
Although the accumulated weight of upwards 
of fourscore years press d heavily upon the shat- 
tered energies of Clarkson, so long as life and be- 
It 
was indeed a noble sight to enter his apartment, 


ing lasted, his great anxiety was to do good. 
and see this venerable man, with sight impaired, 
and his once fine frame bowed down bv the exer- 
tions of added years, still engaged, under much 
physical suffering, in eflorts to lessen the sorrows 
of the human rae Within the last few months 
of his the 


much of his attention: the wrongs under which 


e. 


death, cause of the sailor oceupied 


this useful class is suffering deeply moved his 
heart, and induced him to write a pamphlet and 
take other steps in their behalf. 

Of Clarkson’s scholarship, the evidence is fur- 
nished in his Latin dissertations, and the honours 
which he obtained from his University. He cou'd 


not, therefore, be a stranger to literature. No 


sooner had the bill for the abolition of Siave 
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‘Trade been carried, than he turned his attention 
to the history of the whole case, and gave this, his 
first work, to the public in two octavo volumes, 
entitled, * The History of the Abolition of the 
Slave T'rade.”’ This large work was followed by 
a brochure, entitled, ‘Thoughts on the Necessity 
of Abolishing Slavery.’’ ‘Though it is understood 
he was originally intended for the church, and 
had even taken deacon’s orders, he certainly 
abandoned all thoughts of entering upon any pro- 
fession when he devoted himself to the task of 
creating the anti-slavery movement. In forming 
the association which gave him the great business 
of his life, he came much into communication 
with persons belonging to the Society of Friends, 
and this intercourse led him to produce a work 
entitled, ““A Portraiture of Quakerism,” in three 
volumes; followed by a ‘“‘Life of William Penn.” 
As far down as 1836, we find him still engaged 
in literary pursuits, and giving to the world his 
‘*Researches; Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and His- 
torical.”’ Nor should we omit to notice, that 
very soon after the appearance of the * Life of 
Wilberforce,” by his sons, Clarkson felt himself 
justified in publishing a pamphlet, in vindication 
of his own peculiar position in the cause of the 
Negro. 

ls it permitted to us to touch on his moral and 
religious character? We have reason to know 
that he cherished a profound reverence for re- 
vealed Truth. He did not regard religion as a 
series of abstract doctrines and principles, with-| 
out any practical influence on the character. On 
the contrary, he believed that Christianity, in its 
sublimest discoveries, can be reduced and embo- 
died in the life and actions of its professors. It 
entered into his whole being, and constituted the 
great presiding and controlling power of his mind 
and conduct. 

Thomas Clarkson was one of those rare char- 
acters, who, in the course of every two or three 
centuries, are called by Providence from obscu-| 
rity, to work some stupendous moral change upon 
the history of an empire, or the human race at, 
large; and who can believe nothing impossible, | 
because the work which they have to do appears 
an impossibility. During the course of his long 
life, Thomas Clarkson has received many gratify- 
ing proofs of the estimation in which he was held 
by large masses of his countrymen. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of Wisbeach, his native place, subscribed for 
his portrait, to be preserved in their town as a 
memorial of their esteem. Worsdworth devoted 
to the praise of Thomas Clarkson a few of his) 
best lines, and more than once, Lord Brougham, 
and other leaders of the anti-slavery movement, 
have borne testimony, not only to the value of his 
services, but the purity of his motives. He now 
descends into the grave after the enjoyment of, 
extreme longevity, and unexampled success; and 
perhaps the noblest epitaph upon his tomb would| 
be—*Here lies the man who excited Wilberforce 
to labor for the abolition of the Slave Trade.’"—- 
Granville Sharp, and Wilberforce, have been hon- 
ored with monuments in Westminster Abbey; and 
it is not too much to anticipate that a similar tri- 
bute of national gratitude will be bestowed on the 
memory of one greater than either, who labored 
more abundantly than all others, by a Ministry, 
under the auspices of some of whose members the 
slaves in our West India colonies were legally dis- 
enthralled.— British Friend. 


-———  —- + eee +—---- 
TIME. 


There is a silent river, 
The rolling river, Time; 

In summer’s rosy blushes, 
In hoary winter’s prime. 

It floweth, floweth, floweth, 
In whatever clime. 


And well-trimm’d barks are sailing 
Upon its silent tide; 

With golden treasures laden, 
The little vessels glide; 

And Faith, and Love, and Action, 
And Hope, are side by side. 


And oh! a host of others 
Compose the little fleet, 
Now soon the waves are heaving, 
Now wide the waters beat; 
Grey mists steal o’er the waters— 


The mournful mists of Fate. 


The polar star grows dimmer; 
The scattered vessels driven 

All wide in disappointment 
Unto the waves are given; 

And Faith alone remaineth 


To bear the soul to Heaven. 
~77eoe + 


THE QUAKER OF 'THE OLDEN TIME! 


The Quaker of the olden time! 
How calm, and firm, and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 


He walked the dark earth through! 


The lust of power, the love of gain! 
The thousand lures of sin 

Around him had no power to stain 
The purity within. 


With that deep insight, which detects 
All great things in the small, 

And knows how each man’s life affects 
The spiritual life of all. 


He walks by faith and not by sight, 
By faith and not by law; 
The presence of the wrong or right, 


He rather felt than saw. 


He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
That nothing stands alone, 

That whoso gives the motive, makes 
His brother’s sin his own. 


And, pausing not, for doubtful choice 
Of evils great and small, 

He listened to the inward voice 
Which calls away from all. 


Oh! spirit of that early day, 
So pure, and strong, and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 
Our fuithful fathers knew. 


Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of truth to bear, 

And love and reverence to make 
Our daily lives a prayer. 


— «222 »—— 





The following, of course, refers to the Yearly 
Meeting of ‘Orthodox Friends.”’ 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

The substance of sundry accounts which have 
reached us, respecting this meeting, is as follows: 
The question as to which of the Epistles from 
New England should be accepted, occasioned a 
protracted discussion, resulting in neither of them 
being read. 


|Meeting in London, to this effect, that the un- 
sound writings of some members of the Jatter 
|meeting, were the cause of the differences among 
Friends in America. 

| The Correspondents were also to take charge 
\of making a selection from the unsound writings 
referred to, and show their inconsistency with 
|primitive Quakerism; the same to be forwarded 
\to the Correspondents in London, to be by them 
\laid before that Yearly Meeting, with a copy of 
the Minute appointing the Committee. The 
Minute, which fully sets forth the source of the 
|troubles among American Friends, to be the in- 
troduction of unsound doctrine, was united in 
jwithout a dissenting voice. 

| We learn, on the same authority as the forego- 
jing, that Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings, ata 
jrecent sitting, appointed a Committee to examine 
jall those writings which have occasioned uneasi- 
ness, and to prepare a statement similar to the 
oe about to emanate from Ohio. 


British Friend. 
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| PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTTH 28, 1846. 


We find the following remarkable communica- 
tion in the “London Friend.’’ Our first impres- 
‘sion in regard to it was one of incredulity; but 
ithe statement is confirmed by other evidence, and 
|furnishes an additional illustration of the fallibility 
\of human judgment and its liability to slide from 
‘living testimonies to dead, and even hypocritical 
forms. The responsibilities of those who profess 
[to have received the Truth is indeed great. Hu- 
mflity and continued watchfulness is their only 
isafe ground of reliance. 


On Consistency in Dress.—One of the most 
important functions of the press being that of cen- 
|sor morum, | ask thy permission to offer a few 
remarks in thy paper, on a practice which pre- 
jvails, to some extent, among our younger feinale 
Friends. I allude to the adoption of two very 
distinct characters or styles of dress; one for at- 
tending meetings, and another for other times. — 
It is not uncommon to see a very neat, rather 
plain-looking Friend, at meeting, and the next 
day to meet her in the street and not be able to 
recognize the individual, except on a close scru- 
tiny; perhaps in a straw bonnet with colored rib- 
bons, and a shawl to correspond; forming a strik- 
ing contrast to the dress in which she appears at 
meetings. Whenever | see an instance of this 
practice, it produces a painful impression on my 
mind, such as I hardly know how to characterize 
without employing expressions which I fear would 
sound harsh; but | confess it conveys a degree of 
duplicity and double-facedness, of which I believe 
the parties are not aware. Many, I have no 
doubt, have adopted the practice in imitation of 
others, without considering the effect it produces 
on those who observe it. I would much rather, 
painful as this would be, see my wife and daugh- 
ters ‘throw off the Friend’ altogether, than adopt 
this diversity of character for different occasions. 
{ am at a loss to understand the motive which 
prompts to such a practice; it can hardly bea 
desire in the parties to impose on their friends; 


After the reading of the Answers to the Que- because they are constantly liable to be seen by 


ries, and the transaction of some other business them in both characters. 


in the usual routine, a committee was proposed 
to answer the Epistles. ‘This also occasioned a 


Whatever be the mo- 
tive, the impression produced on the mind of the 
observer must be, that the religious profession of 


lengthened debate, the meeting coming to the)the party (in this case that of Quakerism) is one 


conclusion to reply to none of the Epistles. 


which she wishes, for some reason, to assume on 


Next came into consideration the cause of their certain occasions, and to set aside on others. 


present difficulties, when a committee was named 
to prepare a Minute, addressed to the Yearly 
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We are desirous that, in publishing the articles 
on Emigration to Eastern Virginia, we shall not 
make ourselves the instruments for giving* false 
impressions to any, or contribute to their impro- 
per unsettlement. ‘That there is in that region 
of country a large amount of valuable soil to re- 
claim, and a wide field for Christian labor, we 


have no hesitation in believing; but in the best 


light we can bring to bear upon it, the subject 
presents serious difliculties to rightly concerned 
minds. ‘The testimony which our friend gives in 
his last paper, is by no means conclusive that the 
slave-holders of that region are anxious to rid 
themselves of their slaves in a manner, or on 
principles, which we, aS Friends, can approve 


It seems to be the policy of this class of persons, 


to represent themselves as anxious to be rid of 


their slaves, to offer to give them away to any 
who will take care of them, &c., just as it has 
long been that of the slaves to represent them- 
selves as comfortable, contented, and happy, and 
both, we presume, with about equal sincerity.— 
For Friends, or others, to buy up worn-out slave 
plantations, and thus enable the owners to emi- 
grate further South with their slaves, or sell them 
to others who will transport them there, will do 
but little to promote our testimony against slavery. 
We do not wish to discourage any who are pro- 
perly concerned, but are desirous that the whole 
truth should be seen and appreciated. 


+seeer - 


A controversy is going on among Friends in 
England, which las grown out of a proposition 
in the * London Friend,’ to publish a revised edi- 


tion of Barclay’s Apology. 


A ee ee CE Ee ee ee 


DIED. 


At Brooklyn, Long Island, on the 25th inst. of consump. 
tion, Josian Cuarman, in the 24th year of his age; formerly 
of this city. 


{7 A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the 
Condition of the Free People of Color,” wi!l be held at the 
usual place, on 4th-day evening next, the 2nd proximo, at 


7 o'clock. 
JACOB M. ELLIS, 


LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 


Philada., 11mo, 28, 1246. Clerks. 


> More punctuality to the hour of gathering would be 
desirable. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


John Quincy Adams has had a paralytic attack in Bos- 


ton. He was improving when last heard from. 


The story which went the rounds of the papers in this 
country and England, describing an attempt to injure Lord 


Rosse's Telescope is now said to be an entire fabrication 


The city of Tobasco has been bombarded by the United 
S 


are sickening,—the destruction of life is supposed to have 
been principally amongst the innocent inhabitants. The 
streets were raked by the cannon of the ships as they sailed 
past the town, in revenge, it is said, for a violation of a flag 
of truce. 


The prices of Grain and Flour are gradually declining. 
Flour is selling at $5,00 a 5,25—and Wheat at $1,00 a 1,05 
per bushel. 


States flect, and, it is said, nearly destroyed. The details | 


Baltimore, Nov. 23—9 P. M. 

The powder mills on the Susquehanna Railroad, about 
eight miles from this city, “known as Beatty’s mills,” were 
blown up this morning, with a terrific explosion. It was at 
first thought to be an earthquake, so severely did it ratth 
and shake the houses. ‘The glass in the windows of several 
houses in the city was broken. 

On repairing to the scene of disaster, the three large buil- 
dings, (about seventy yards apart,) belonging to the mill were 
found to be scattered over the surrounding country, for the 
distance of some ten acres. Five men were in the buildings 
at the time of the explosion, and they were blown into frag- 
ments. 

The quantity of powder in the mills at the time of the 
explosion, is said to be about two tons. The houses in the 
surrounding country for a mile and a half, were more or 
less damaged. 


Explosion —The Pittsburg Despatch has the following 
account of the builer explosion in that city :— 

“On Friday afternoon the boiler of the steam engine 
used in the Oregon Foundry exploded with a tremendous 
report. On repairing to the spot we found that two persons 
had been instantly killed, and several se verely injured.— 
William Holland (who was, we believe, one of the proprie- 
tors) and James MeClory, who, at the time of the accident, 
had charge of the engine, are the two killed. ‘They were 
both at work, or standing in front of the boiler, at the time 
of the explosion; Holland’s head was entirely taken off, and 
nothing of it found. All of the head of McClory was taken 
off, except the face and one ear. William Wilson, a boy 
about sixteen years of age, is very severely scalded and cut; 
no hopes are entertained of his recovery. Another boy, 
named Jones, a widow’s son, is also very much injured.— 
William Linton, also a boy, is in a very precarious situa- 
tion.” 


Tand Sunk.—The Auburn (N. Y.) Advertiser learns, 
from a note from a respectable citizen of Ledyard, that-four 
or five acres of land on the farm of Henry Chase, Jr., on the 
east bank of Cayuga Lake, and near the line of Ledyard 
and Genoa, sunk a few days since, and has since disap- 
peared. 


Great Loss of Life—The Boston Post gives a list of the 
vessels and names of the crews belonging to Marblehead, 
lost in the gale of 9th month 19th. In all, there were 11 
vessels shipwrecked, and 65 men and boys drowned. 


Velocity of a Cannon Ball or Shot.—When the mammoth 
cannon was recently proved at South Boston, the heaviest 
shell was thrown about three miles, and the time occupied 
in,its journey was a minute and a half. Yhus it appears that 
its velocity was only about double that of seme of the Eng- 
lish railroad expresses. 


Silent Carriage Wheels—T hese have appeared in London. 
The tire of wheels consists of an elastic tabular of caout- 
chouc, enclosed in a leathern case, and inflated with air to 
any degree of tightness desired. The motion of the carriage 
is exce edingly easy. 


Save aill.—A patent has been taken out for the appli- 
cation, in the manufacture of iron, of clinkers produced in 
the combustion of cual, and heretofore regarded as useless. 


- + eee 


ICELAN D— Eruption of Mount Hecla. We have just re. 
ceived news from Iceland to the 18th, and from the Ferroe 
Islands to the 25th ult. Never in the memory of man has 
there been a more disagreeable summer than the present. 
Torrents of rain and storms succeeded each other without 
intermission. The measles and dysentery carried off almost 
the fourth of the inhabitants, especially on the coasts, which 
caused the cultivation of the land to be paralysed, and the 
fishery, which would have otherwise been most abundant, 
to be neglected. ‘The bad weather prevented the Danish, 
German, French, Belgian and English savans from pursu- 
ing their researches into the state of Mount Hecla, but they 
have decided on passing the winter in Iceland, in order to 
profit by the cold, dry weather, to carry on their investiga- 
tions. Towards noon on the 22d ult. there was a sudden and 
violent eruption of Mount Hecla,the commencement of which 
was accompanied by several shocks of earthquake,extending 
toa radious of about three miles, (seven French leagues. 
The eruption lasted about 40 minutes; the flames rose to an 
immense height, and all the country round the voleano was 
covered with a thick layer of ashes.— English paper. 
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Power of Enduring Heat—The female servant of a baker 
in Rochefoucalt, clothed in flannel, was in the habit of enter- 
ing her master’s oven and remaining long enough to remove 
all the loaves; and Dr. Brewster informs us that the late Sir 
Francis Chantry’s workmen entered the oven employed for 
drying the moulds, an iron apartment 14 feet long, ‘12 feet 
high, and 12 feet broad,—the temperature of which, with 
closed doors, was 350 degrees, and the iron red hot. They 


|were guarded against the heat of the floor by wooden clogs, 


which were of course charred on the surface. “On one oc. 
casion,” he adds, “Mr. Chantry, accompanied by five or six 


.of his friends, entered the furnace, and after remainine two 
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minutes, they brought out a thermometer which stood at 320 
degrees. Some of the party expe rienced sharp pains in the 
tips of their ears and in the septum of the nose, whilst others 


felt a pain in their eyes. These experiments prove the ex- 
traordinary heat which the living body can bear with imp 
nity, and tavor the possibility of persons passing uninjure 


j 


through the flames, provided the body can be guarded from 


being scorched, by a non-conducting covering of an incom- 
bustible nature.”— Philosophy of Magic. 
~7ee 
The Blowing Spring.—A few days ago, we attended t 


‘Blowing Spring’ Camp Mceting in Anderson county, some 
21 miles northwest of Knoxville, and while there, curiosity 
prompted us to visit the Spring after which the camp ground 
takes its name. ‘The Spring is a fine bold current of pure 
limestone water, coming out of the earth atthe foot of a st 
mountain. At the head of the spring is the mouth ofa 


cave, the entrance of which is low, and the passage narrow. 


I'he only thing remarkable about the place is, a strong cur- 
reut of air constantly pouring out, sufficient to shake the 
weeds and grass around, and to chill a man completely, in 
the shortest imaginable time, in the heat of Summer. 


Theze holes and fissures of the earth, abounding mor 


less in eve ry section of the cour irv, we Know have been oc- 





casioned by different causes: confined air, Water, vapors, gas- 
have all contributed to pro- 


to be 


} ; ' } 
es, Volcanoes, and earthquakes 


, 
duce them. The earth is kno 


’ 
compo ed of subst 
! 1 | . ' ; i* 

ces W lich, when mingk d with water, afte caiculated 
duce vapors, gases, and explosions; so it must, of necessity, 


be rent from time to time into chasms and fissures of ait 
ferent depths. But this bl 
The presumption, 


caused by a waterfall, upon the 


wing, we do not so well under- 


however, with us, is, that it ts 


stand. 
principle of the water blast 
at our furnaces and forges. This opinion is strengthene d, 
moreover, from the 
diminished by wet or dry weather, the blast from the mouth 
‘ However, this natu- 
ve been formed when 


fla t, that as the stream is increased or 
of the cave is increased or diminished. 
ral curiosity, like many others, may ha 
id, “ the { 
were broken up, and the windows of Heaven opened. 
Jonesborough Te nn. W 





at the command of G fountains of the 
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Gun Saw-Dust.—George Turner, of Leeds, has diseov- 
ered an explosive compound cheaper than that from cott 
Instead of cotton he uses saw dust or any fibrous vegetable 
matter, which he immerses from eight to ten minutes in e- 


qual measures of nitric acid, specific gravity one and a! 

and of common oil of vitriol. A slight inerease of the latter 
increases the rapidity of combustion. With this prepared 
saw-dust, he discharged a por ket pistol, loaded with ball, 
with force equal to that of gunpowder. Weight for weight, 


he thinks saw-dust will prove the better projectil 
London 
—--- +~2ee >— — 
The Great Western Locomotive.—This leviathan engin 
the Great Western ploy 
trains, was attached to a train consisting of 14 carriages, 
laden with iron, the total weight of which was 140 tons, ex 
clusive of engine and tender, weighing, with complemen 


{ther 





prior to being employed on the express 


of coke and water, about 56 tons. ‘The engine was dri 
by Mr. Gooch, the superintendent of tli 
ment, and went from Paddington to Swindon, and thene 
back, the distance being 77 miles each way. On the jou 
ney it was ascertained that she could, with that extraor« 

nary weight, travel at an average gs} 
The distance from Swindon to Didcot, only 24 miles, ha 


locomotive depart- 


- fe ] 
ed of oo miles an fe 


been performed at that rate, including the time oceupied in 
starting and stopping. On Monday morning she was d 
spatched with 9.45 A. M. express train from Paddington t 
Exeter, 1933 miles, and performed the journey, exclus 

3 

average rate of 55} miles per hour. 
time on the journey is as follows :— 


stoppages, in 214 minutes, yours J4 minutes) b 
The actual runnit 


From Paddington to Dideot 53 miles,—55 minutes 
“  Dideot to Swindon 24 30 
“ Swindon to Bath 23 33 
* Bath to Bristol aa. | 14 
“ Bristol to Taunton 43 “ 15 
“ Taunton to Exeter 303 37 “ 


1 less time, and could 


bv 


The return journey was performed 


have been aceomplished with ease at a rate exeeeding 


miles an hour. The aetual running time, exclusive of stop 





pages, is as follows :— 


From Exeter to Taunton 303 miles,—34 minutes 


* ‘Taunton to Bristol ‘43 “ 13 

“ Bristol to Bath i «C* 14 “ 
* Bath to Swindon | 34 * 
“ Swindon to Dideot 24 “ 26 “ 


39 “ 


211 


“ Didcot to Paddington 53 


Total, 193° 


The above splendid engine was built at Swindon, upon 

! a " 
the plan and under the superintendence of J. K. Brunel, as 
sisted by Mr. Gooch, the superintendent of loeomotives.— 


Her dimensions are as follows: Diameter of driving wheels, 


8 feet; stroke, 24 inches; cylinders, 8 inches; ler eth of 
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boiler, between 15 and 16 feet; weight of engine without 
water, 36 tons; weight of tender without fuel or water, 10 
tons; when loaded, 56 tons. It is intended to build several 
on the same plan, and eight are now building at Swindon. 
London Morning Chronicle. 


—-—-oo er 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
PROSPECTS FOR SETTLERS IN EASTERN 
VIRGINIA.— No. 4. 

Many Friends, like G. Frost of Long Island, 
are fearful that a company of members of our So- 
ciety would not be able, in the central portions of 
Virginia, to maintain our testimony against sla- 
very. I think | can appreciate their feelings, and 
am willing to confess that I partook of them my- 
self, until, by visiting the country, and mingling 
extensively with the people there, | have become 
better acquainted with their views and feelings on 
the subject. 

Without any exception, those I met every 
where expressed decided and strong desires to 
see a termination of the system of slavery. ‘The 
following extracts of letters, received from my 
correspondents only a very short time previous to 
my late visit there, express the views of all with 
whom I conversed. ‘The writer of the first is a 
descendant of one of the oldest families in the 
State. He says: “ There is one subject on which, 
perhaps, no one has expressed an opinion to you, 
on which I will venture to give you mine,—that 
is our slaves. I have lately been up the James 

River more than a hundred miles above Rich- 
mond, and down it to its mouth, and in all that 
distance I have not seen a single man that did not 
speak with pleasure of the prospect of settling our 
State with free labor, and thereby enabling us to 
send off the negroes. Among the many reasons 
that induced me to think a good location 
for you, the strongest was, that in a few years, if 
you would make the purchase, there would not be 
a negro slave in the neighborhood for miles below 
you. The only two families of negroes of any 
size must in a few years be divided among the 
children, who have inherited them from their fa- 
thers, and none of them can have a sufficient 
number to work a farm; and |, and another per- 
son, as soon as you have taught us to do without 
them, will send ours off. 

“Ina letter written by you to you make 
inquiry about a large number of the Society ol 
Friends who formerly lived in Charles City Coun- 
ty; about them I know nothing, but about those 
who lived in Dinwiddie, | know that many of them 
made money, and that they moved to Free States 
to be in a state of society more congenial to their 
feelings and principles. But let us look a little 
into the state of things existing then, and com- 
pare it with what is the fact now. ‘That Society 
may be considered as having been broken up be- 
tween 1812 and 1820, at a time when slavery was 
looked upon as fixed in the State of Virginia for- 
ever. Persons of different principles from theirs, 
if they made money, bought negroes with it, and 
they (Friends) thought they saw plainly that their 
children would be annoyed, as they had been, by 
a mixed laboring population. They, therefore, 
determined to move to a Free State. You may 
remember that public sentiment in Virginia, on 
this subject, received its tone from Mr. Giles and 
Mr. Randolph, who expressed, as their opinion. 
that the institution of slavery promoted the happi- 
ness of both master and slave; and so generally 
did this opinion prevail, that to have denied the 
truth Of it would have been thought monstrous. 
At this time our people have, with few exceptions, 
entirely changed that opinion; and there are few 
who do not think that, unless something is done 
in a very short time, the master must run away 
from the slave, or the slave from the master. | 
have known several persons leave Virginia of late 
years, who assigned no other reason for their 








taking that step, but that they could not support 
their slaves in the exhausted state of their lands. | 
Now sir, if you wish to settle in this country, you 
cannot doubt but that, for every free white labor- 
er you can induce to come with you, or after 
you, you will enable us to get rid of a slave or 
two.* ; 

“The Society of Friends are the very people 
that must do this work, for the Northern men who 
come amongst us soon become more self-indul- 
gent than we are, and do not, | think, make as 
good masters. Public opinion here is fixed in 
the desire to be rid of them; but the labor of a 
whole country cannot be driven off without ruin. 
Change must be affected by the (gradual) substi- 
tution of others, and this is what the people of 
Virginia are now trying to do.” 

Another highly valued correspondent, since the 
above was received, writes: “ The latter (slavery) 
is a subject which engrosses the minds of our 
most reflecting men. ‘That there must be a 
change in this thing we know and desire; but it 
requires great wisdom to determine when and 
how it shall be brought about. I have read with 
great interest the letter from —— in answer to 
yours to hin, both of which you sent us,—the 
idea which he advances | perfectly accord with, 
viz: that the intersettling of Northern emigrants 
will effect that object by the force of moral and 
social influence. If our Northern friends refuse 
to come and settle amongst us until slavery ts 
abolished, they will not come for fifty years, and 
thereby protract that event. The two thogs must 
go hand in hand. As a better currency drives 
out a baser, so a class of free white laborers 
would be substituted as preferable. Will not our 
Quaker friends, who have given so many in- 
stances of self-denial and philanthropy in tmes 
past, be willing to make farther sacrifices to pro- 
mote am object which they profess to have so 
much at heart? Is it not fairly a work of muis- 
sionary enterprize ¢” Alluding to a company of 
Friends who recently visited that part of the 
country, he * My State pride makes me 
long to see a population round me like those 
men, then I should expect to see our country 
smiling with prosperity, and our town buzzing 
with accumulated population.” 


Says: 


I could give extracts from other letters, written 
from widely different sections of the State, cor- 
roborative of the above, but these give, as | verily 
believe, the true sentiments of the intelligent and 
thinking citizens of the State generally. They are 
alive to the subject, and regard it as one of the 
deepest interest, not only for themselves and then 
children,—but many of them with whom | con- 
versed, are deeply interested for the future wel- 
fare of the blacks, and desire to see some way of 
disposing of them which shall promise well for 
their future good. ‘They have my sincere sympa- 
thy, and I cannot doubt that a way will be opened 
in the wisdom of Providence, in the mght time, 
for the deliverance of both master and slave. 

I am strengthened in the belief that the time 
has come when Friends may accept the invita- 
tion, now so cordially offered them, to go there 

* From my own observation, and information obtained 


in various places, | am persuaded that one efticient free la- 
borer will do more work on a farm than half a dozen slaves 


now do, under the best management, and with the most) 


humane treatment. It is unquestionably the dearest and 


and occupy a portion of that highly favored coun- 
try, to their own advantage; and at the same time, 
if faithful to their principles, (and I believe it will 
be just as easy to be faithful there as in any other 
situation whatever) they may be instrumental in 
producing a much greater amount of real happi- 
ness to their fellow-men in that wide region. 
Friends were numerous in Eastern Virginia in 
the days of George Fox, as they were at the same 
time on Long Island and other places; the causes 
of their decline in both places, as well as along 
the sea coast of New Jersey, where they were 
also once numerous, I conceive to be nearly sim- 
ilar—but I do not believe the existence of slavery 
was a chief cause, in Virginia or elsewhere. 

My visit to the region around Petersburg, in 
the course of the last mopth, has strengthened my 
conviction that this is one of the most eligible 
places in the State for a settlement. The soil is 
good, and sufficiently varied for every production; 
timber is very abundant, and in almost every va- 
riety; the country is beautifully undulating, and 
every where easily drained; it is well watered with 
clear running streams, and numerous fine springs; 
and in many places, within a few miles of the 
town, there is water power sufficient for a vast 
amount of manufacturing industry. I have seen 
much of our Northern and Eastern States, and I 
really do not believe there is a spot in our coun- 
try better fitted to sustain a dense and prosperous 
population than this. 1 am satisfied that persons 
from this region need not be afraid of their health 
now; and when the country becomes more cleared 
and cultivated, [ have no doubt it will be as 
healthy, generally, as any other part of our 
country. 

While T sincerely think I do not, in the least, 
exaggerate the advantages of this region of the 
State, | desire to say to some excellent and high- 
ly esteemed friends in other parts, who think my 
labors have been partial, that | would gladly do 
justice to all; | have no doubt that other localities 
present distinguished advantages, and | would do 
every thing in my power to bring them also into 
notice. I repeat, | have not the least pecuniary 
interest in this thing any where. With my limited 
time and means, | cannot travel to see all; but it 
will give me sincere pleasure to aid in promoting 
the settlement of every part of that beautiful State, 
where so much good land, and so many valuable 
privileges are now lying waste and useless. If 
they can only be made known, I feel well satisfied 
that tens of thousands of industrious men will 
flock there, and soon cause these now 
places to be fruitful as a garden. 


desert 


1 have no idea that any one will be induced to 
unsettle himself, and go to a strange country, 
without careful examination first. The hist of 
lands for sale was greatly augmented during my 
late visit, and I saw most of those places de- 
scribed in my printed communications,—as well 
as many others, in a circle of some eight or nine 
niles radius around Petersburg,—as wel! as much 
of the country on the York River, which is as at- 
tractive to me as any I saw, except that, at pre- 
sent, there is no access to it by any public mode 
of conveyance. 

SAMUEL S. GRISCOM. 

Mooresiown, Burlington Co., N. J. 1lmo. 10th, 1846. 
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least profitable system ever devised by man. An intelli-| From the British Friend. 
gent, humane, and very estimable nan, in whose family 1; TATLORS’ MEETING—FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN 
was most hospitably entertained, told me he was obliged to | TIME. 


keep about 40 persons to manage a farm of not much over; ,, ng ’ _ . 
200 acres,—the old and the young must be maintained by | At the Half-year’s Men’s Me ung held in 
the middle aged, so that, generally, not more than half of| Dublin, the 9th and 10th days of the 3rd month, 
the whole*number can be accounted working hands. The} 1687,— 

enterprizing manager of one of their rail roads told me, | “4th minute, Whereas, there was, some years 
that, in his estimates for laborers, he was obliged to take at ] ig 2 ’ 

least three of their best hands to do the work which one |8Z% @ meeting ol Failors appointed, that they 
freeman at the North would do. might mect together, to see that none do exceed 
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the bounds of Truth in making of apparel accord- 
ing to the vain and changeable fashions of the 
world; which meeting having been for some time 
past neglected, there is a desire in the minds of 
Friends of this meeting to have it renewed again; 
and, therefore, it is desired that such T'ailors as are 
present do meet together and consider, whether 
things be answered in that trade according to 
Truth.’ Here followeth the names of several 
Tailors who are desired to meet as above-men- 
tioned, viz., 14 Friends. 

Upon this recommendation of the meeting, a 
conference was held of Friends engaged in the 
tailoring business, who issued the following ad- 
vice: 

“At our meeting of ‘Tailors in Dublin, the 11th 
of the 3rd month, 1687, 

“ The concern and care, that hath for several 
years past been upon the spirits of Friends when 
assenbled together at several Half-years’ meet- 
ings, from which several testimonies have been 
given forth that all Friends might keep out of the 
vain and foolish fashions of the world, as to which 
fashious in apparel some that profess Truth of our 
trade have not kept themselves so clear as we 
could desire, in making or cutting out some gar- 
ments for Friends and their children, but have 
entered too much into such fashions as the people 
of the world have invented, to the grief of the 
spirits of those who desire to keep to the first 
pattern which the Truth brought us into in the 
beginning. These things being under our con- 
sideration at this time, hath caused us to renew 
our ‘Tailors’ meeting, which for some time past 
hath been Wherefore, now 
again stirred up by the spirit of love and true 
tenderness for the good of all concerned, we do 
desire all Friends of our trade throughout this 
nation to let the plain innocent ‘Truth, and the 
honor thereof, be more in their eye than the pro- 
fit and gain that may be had by making any gar- 
ment that is not agreeable to Truth and the plain- 
ness thercof, so that we may retain our first love, 
and that we may be still known by the world to 
retain and keep to that which tendered our hearts; 
that they may be made to confess we are not a 
changeable people, as some are that run into the 
many changeable fashions, namely, to keep out of 
making men’s coats with a great compass, and 
plaited in the lower parts, and big cuffs with need- 
less buttons; and likewise in women's apparel, 
long slopes behind, which are the vain fashions of 
the world, and not to be practised by us who pro 
fess the Truth; for we are not to fashion ourselves 
according to the course of ghis world, but to be 
transformed by the renewing of our minds, 

Signed on behalf of the said meeting, by 

Epwarp Hvupson, Tonras PLEADWELL.”’ 


nevlected. be ing 


The following minute of the Morning meeting 
in London, on the subject, addressed to Friends 
of the same trade, appears to be an answer to an 
address of the ‘l'ailors to that meeting, but which 
address the transcriber has not met with: 


“1690, 3rd month. ‘To Friends of the Meeting 
of Tailors, London— 


“ Friends! we have received your testimony 
against the vain and needless fashions of the 
world, and exhorting to plainness and modera- 
tion, and we do well approve thereof, and desire 
that you may confirm and establish this your tes- 
limony in your practice; and we are also willing| 
that copies of it may be sent from your meeting 
‘o your correspondents, and to Monthly meetings, 
lor the stirring up the witness of God in others, 
that a reformation may be carried on, the Lord’s 
hame honored, and his people preserved. 

“From Friends, at the Second-day’s morning 
meeting in London; signed by “4 

Beysyamin Beatina, Clerk.’’| 


THE NEW PLANET. 
The following notice of the newly-discovered 
Planet is from the * Illustrated London News:’ 


The circumstance of the discovery of a new 
planet at any time cannot fail to be highly inter- 
esting, and must necessarily attract much atten- 
tion. The discovery of a planet in the place as- 
signed to it by theory must be highly gratifying 
indeed. For some years past, the planet Uranus 
has attracted much attention from the circum- 
stance of its anomalous motions; it being appa- 
rently beyond the influence of gravitation, and 
lately from its departing more and more from its 
predicted places; the amount of these departures 
has been the base upon which calculations have 
been made upon the effects of a supposed planet, 
of a certain size, mass, &c., which would account 
for the motions of Uranus, and restore it to the 
vovernment of the same laws as govern the other 
planets. ‘The result of these calculations is the 
discovery of a new planet, and it must be con- 
sidered as one of the greatest triumphs of Theo- 
retical Astronomy. 

Le Verrier was the first to perform these cal- 
culations; and, on September 23rd, Dr. Galle, at 
Berlin, received a letter from him, requesting him 
to search for the then hypothetical planet; and, 
on the same evening, during a comparison of the 
leavens with Dr. Brenicker’s map, he saw a star 
of the eighth magnitude not marked on the map, 
in the constellation of Aquarius. Dr. Galle im- 
mediately compared its place fifieen times with 
the star marked on the Chart, British Associa- 
tion Catalogue, No. 7648; and the celebrated 
Encke took five comparisons with the same star. 
Its motion, however, was so slow, that it was ne- 
cessary to wait ull the next night, which, most 
fortunately, was such as to admit of other compa- 
risons being made. The motion agrees fully with 
Le Verrier’s hypothetical motion; so that this is 
a most spendid discovery. 


James GLAISHER. 

Blagkheath, October 1, 1846. 

Further observations have given rise to the 
supposition that the planet is surrounded by a 
ring. 
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CHILDREN. 
“A little Child shall lead them.” 


One cold morning, I looked into a milliner’s 
shop, and there I saw a hale, hearty, well-brown- 
ed young fellow from the country, with a long 
cart whip, and a long shag coat, holding up a lit- 
tle matter, and turning it upon his great fist.— 
And what do you suppose it was? A baby’s bon- 
net! A little soft, blue satin hood with a swan’s 
down border white as the fallen snow, with a frill 
of rich blonde around the edge. By his side stood 
a pretty woman, holding with no small pleasure 
the baby—for it was evidently the baby. Any 
one could read that fact in every glance, as they 
looked at each other, and the little hood, and then 


at the large blue, unconscious eyes, and fat dim-| 


pled cheeks of the little one. It was evident that 


neither of them had ever seen a baby like that 
before. 


“But really, Mary,” says the young man, “isn’t 
three dollars very high?” 


Mary very prudently said nothing, but taking 
the little bonnet, tied it on the little head, and) 
held up the baby. The man looked and grinned, | 
without another word down went the three dol- 
lars—all that last week’s butter came to; and 
as they walked out of the shop, it is hard to 


say which looked the most delighted with the, 
bargain. 


“Ab!” thought I, “a little child shall lead| 
them!”” 
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Another day, as | was passing a carriage fac- 
tory along one of our back streets, I saw a young 
mechanic at work on a wheel. ‘The rough car- 
riage body stood beside him—and there, wrapped 
up snugly, all hooded and cloaked, sat a little 
dark-eyed girl, about a year old, playing with a 
great shaggy dog. As I stopped, the man looked 
up from his work, and turned admiringly towards 
his little companion, as much as to say, “See what 
| have got here! ”’ 

“Yes!” thought I. Ah, these children! pretty 
even in all their faults and absurdities! See for 
example, yonder little fellow, in a naughty fit— 
he has shaken his long curls over his deep blue 
eyes—the fair brow is bent in a frown—the rosy 
lip is pushed up in deepest defiance—and 
white shoulder thrust naughtily 


the 
forward. Can 
any one but a child look so pretty in their naugh- 
tiness? 

Then comes the instant change—flashing smiles 
and tears, as the good comes back all in a rush, 
and you are overwhelmed with protestations, pro- 
mises, and kisses! They are irresigtible too, these 
little ones. ‘They pull away the scholar’s pen— 
tumble about his papers—make somersets over 
his books, and what can he do? They tear news- 
papers—litter the carpet—break, pull and upset, 
and then jabber unimaginable English in self-de- 
fence, and what can you do for yourself? 

“If 1 had a child,” says the precise man, “you 
should see.”’ 

He does have a child, and his child tears up 
his papers, tumbles over his things, like all other 
children, and what has the precise man to say for 
himself? Nothing—he is like every body else— 
*a little child shall lead him!” 


Poor little children! they bring and teach us 
human beings more good than they get in return. 
How often does the infant, with its soft cheek and 
helpless hand, awaken a mother from worldliness 
and egotism, to a whole world of new and higher 
feelings! How often does the mother repay this, 
by doing her best to wipe off, even for the time, 
the new and fresh simplicity of childhood, and 
make her daughter too soon a woman of the 
world, as she has been. 

The hardened heart of the worldly man is un- 
locked by the guileless tones and simple caresses 
of his son—but he repays it in time, by impart- 
ing to his boy all the crooked tricks, and hard 
ways, and callous maxims which have undone 
himself. 

Go to the jail—to the penitentiary, and find 
there the wretch most sullen, brutal, and harden- 
ed. Then look at your infant son. Such as he 
is to you, such to some poor mother was this man. 
That hard hand was soft and delicate—that rough 
voice was tender and lisping—fond eyes followed 
him as he played—and he was rocked and cradled 
as something holy. 

So, of the tender weeping child, is made the 
callous, heartless man—of the all believing child, 
the sneering sceptic—of the beautiful and modest, 
the shameless and abandoned—and this is what 
the world does for the little one. 

There was a time when the Divine One stood 


lon earth, and little children sought to draw near 


to him. But barsh human beings stood between 
him and them, forbidding their approach. “Suffer 
little children to come unto me,’’ is still the voice 
of the Son of God, but the cold world still closes 
around and forbids. 

Wouldst thou know, O parent, what is that 
faith which unlocks heaven? Go not to wrang- 
ling polemics, or creeds and forms of theology, 
but draw to thy bosom thy little one, and read in 
that clear trusting eye the lesson of eternal life. 


| Be only to thy God, as thy child is to thee, and 


all is done. Blessed shalt thou be indeed, when 


*¢a little child shall lead thee! ’’>—H. B. Stowe. 
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WHITE AND BROWN BREAD—UNFERMENTED 
BREAD. 
ago, we threw out the surmise 





Several years 
that the separation of the white from the brown 
parts of wheat grain was likely to be baneful to 
health. We proceeded upon theoretical grounds, 
believing that Providence must have contempla- 
ted our using the entire grain, and not a portion 
only, selected by means of a nicely-arranged ma- 
chinery. It struck us forcibly, that to go on, for 
a long course of years, thus using a kind of food 
different from what nature designed, could not 
fail to be attended with bad consequences. We 
have since learned that our views have some re- 
cognized support in science. The following pa- 
ragraph from a recent pamphlet, by a physician, 
will at once serve to keep the subject alive in 
the minds of our readers, and explain the actual 
grounds on which the separation of flour is detri- 
mental: “ The general belief,” says the writer, 
“is, that bread made with the finest flour is the 
best, and that whiteness is the proof of its quality; 
but both these epinions are popular errors. The 
whiteness maybe, and generally is, communica- 
ted by alum, to the injury of the consumer; and 
it is known by men of science that the bread of 
unrefined flour will sustain life, while that made 
with the refined will not. Keep a man on brown 
bread and water, and he will live and enjoy good 
health; give him white bread and water only, and 
he will The meal of 
which the first is made contains all the ingredients 
necessary to the composition of nourishment of 
the various structyre composing our bodies.— 
Some of these ingredients are removed by the 
miller in his efforts to please the public; so that 
fine flour, instead of being better than the meal, 
is the least nourishing; and, to make the case 
worse, it is also the most difficult of digestion.— 
The loss is, therefore, in all respects a waste; and 
it seems desirable that the admirers of white bread 
(but especially the poor) should be made acquaint- 
ed with these truths, and brought to inquire 
whether they do not purchase at too dear a rate 
the privilege of indulging in the use of it. The 
unwise preference given so universally to white 
bread, led to the pernicious practice of mixing 
alum with the flour, and this again to all sorts of 
adulterations and impositions; for it enabled ba- 
kers, who were so disposed, by adding more and 
more alum, to make bread made from the flour 
of an inferior grain look like the best or most 
costly, or to dispose of it accordingly; at once 
defrauding the purchaser, and tampering with bis 
health. Among the matters removed by the mil- 
Jer are the larger saline substances, which are in- 
dispensable to the growth of the bones and teeth, 
and are required, although in a less degree, for 
daily repair. Brown bread should, therefore, be 
given to nurses, and to the young or the growing, 
and should be preferred by all, of whatever age. 
whose bones show a tendency to bend, or who 
have weak teeth. It is believed that brown bread 
will generally be found the best by all persons 
having sluggish bowels, and stomachs equal to 
the digestion of the bran. But with some it will 
disagree; for it is too exciting to irritable bowels, 
and is dissolved with difficulty in some stomachs 
When this happens, the bran should be removed, 
either wholly or in part; and by such means the 
bread may be adapted, with the greatest ease, to 
all habits and all constitutions.” 

Mr. Smith, in his late remarkable work on 
Fruits and Farinacea as the food of man, vives 
some illustrations of this doctrine. ‘Bulk,’’ he 
says, “is nearly as necessary to the articles of diet 
as the nutrient principle. ‘They 


gradually sicken and die. 


should be 
managed that one will be in proportion to the 
other. Too highly nutritive diet is probably as 
fatal to the prolongation of life and health, as that 
which contains an insufficient quantity of nourish- 
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FRIENDS’ WEE 


it is a matter of common remark among 
old whalemen, that, during their long voyages, the 
‘| 
have followed the seas for thirty-five years,’ said 
an intelligent sea captain to Mr. Graham, ‘and 
have been in almost every part of the globe; and 
have always found that the coarsest 4 


ment. 


coarser their bread, the better their health. 


iot-bread, 
which contained a considerable portion of bran, 
‘lam 
convinced from my own experience,’ says another 


is decidedly the healthiest for my men.’ 


captain, * that bread made of the unbolted wheat 
meal is far more wholesome than that made from 
the best superfine flour—the latter always tending 
Captain Dexter of the 
ship Isis, belonging to Providence, arrived from 
China in December, 1804. He had been about 
190 days on the passage. ‘The sea-bread, which 
constituted the principal article of food for his 
men, was made of the best superfine flour. He 
had not been Jong at sea before his men began to 
complain of languor, loss of appetite, and debility. 
These difficulties continued to increase during the 
whole voyage; and several of the hands died on 
the passage of debility and inanition. ‘The ship 
was obliged to come to an anchor about thirty 
miles below Providence; and such was the debil- 
ity of the men on board, that they were not able 
to get the ship under weigh again, and the owners 
were under the necessity of sending men down 
from Providence to work her up. When she ar- 
rived, the owners asked Captain Dexter what was 
the cause of the sickness of his men. He replied, 
‘The bread was too good.’ ”’ 


to produce constipation.’ 


The primary object of the pamphlet already 
quoted, is to explain a mode of making bread 
without the use of yeast, the raising process be- 
ing accomplished by carbonate of soda and muri- 
atic acid. The formula recommended for bread 
made of wheat meal (that is, the flour of entire 
grain) is—wheat meal 3 pounds avoirdupois, bi- 
carbonate of soda, in powder, 44 drachms troy, 
hydrochloric acid 5 fluid drachms and 25 minims 
or drops, water 30 fluid ounces, and salt 3 of an 
* Bread made in this manner,” says 
the writer, “contains nothing but flour, common 
salt,and water. It has an agreeable natural taste, 
keeps much longer than common bread, is more 
digestible, and much less disposed to turn acid. 
Common bread, like everything that has been 
fermented, ferments easily again, to the great dis- 
comfort of many stomachs; and not only so, but 
as ‘a little leaven leavens the whole lump,’ it com- 
municates a similar action to all the food in con- 
tact with it. Unfermented bread being free from 
this defect, is beneficial to those who suffer from 
headache, acidity, flatulence, eructations, a sense 
of sinking at the pit of the stomach, or pain after 
meals, and to all who are subject to gout or gravei. 
It is also useful in many affections of the skin.— 
These remarks apply to both varieties of the 
bread, but especially to the brown, which is fur- 
ther invaluable to all who are liable to constipa- 
tion from torpidity of the colon, or large intes- 
tines—the common infirmity of the sedentary, 
and of those who have been accustomed to oat- 
meal diet in their youth.”’ 


ounce troy. 


Of unfermented bread we know nothing besides 
what is stated in its favor in this pamphlet, except 
ing that an intelligent friend assures us of his hav- 
ing experienced much benefit to his health from 
the use of it for the last twelvemonth. It is cer- 
tainly, however, very desirable, for another rea- 
son, that unfermented should be, as far as possi 
ble, substituted for fermented bread. At present, 
owing to the process of fermenting this aliment, 
the life of the operative baker is one of the most 
slavish known in our country. 
think of the misery and hardship incurred by a 
portion of our fellow-creatures in producing the 
bread laid upon our tables every day. 
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to associate sugar with the blood and tears of the 
negroes: we might, with equal justice, connect 
hot rolls and snowy loaves with the sleepless, har- 
rassed lives of a portion of our own population, 
Could we agree to use unfermented bread, the 
slavish life of the baker would be at an end, for 
bread could then be made in two hours, where 
eight are now necessary. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that unfer- 
mented bread, being produced at less expense of 
labor, would in that measure be cheaper to the 
public. A reduction of price would arise from 
another cause. By the use of the chemicals, there 
would be a saving of ten per cent. in the flour.— 
‘In the common process,”’ says the pamp 
“much of the medbiaiia part of the A Poe 
by being converted into carbonic acid and spirit; 
and this waste is incurred solely for the purpose 
of getting carbonic acid to raise the dough. By 
the new method, the waste is avoided, and the gas 
obtained in a manner equally beautiful and effica- 
clous—another striking instance of the successful 
application of chemical philosophy to the arts of 
life.”’°— Chambers’ Journal. 


ea 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 


RE now prepared to offer very low— 
I Lupins Plain and Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls, 


Embroidered and Bound 


do, 
Plain and Embroidered Terkerri — do. 
Cloth and Blanket do. 


Our assortment of Merinos, Alpacas, Paramettas, of 
choice shades, is now complete, to which we invite particu 
lar attention. 

ALSO,— 
Black and Colored Cashmere Hose, 
Do. do. Alpaca do. 
Merino and Lambs’ Wool do. 
Raw Silk and Fleecy Lined Silk do. 
Heavy Cotton Hosic ry, &c., &e., &e., 
limo. 28—tf. 35. 

PEACE AND WAR. 
7 Ek. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has jus! 
sreceived Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack. 

son, second edition, enlarged, ; 


In Muslin. In Paper, 


Per 100, $16.00 $10,00 
“ dozen, 9.95 1,50 
“ copy 25 183 I1mo, 28. tf 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
ee MOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC 
4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortmen 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style The quality, color, shape ar 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to 34,50. 
K. K. has for many years paid particular attention to tl 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable hin 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo, 4—tfil 
DAGUERREOTYPE. 
TINHE Arch’Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
| from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument the! 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas 
cinativg Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
5mo, 23—tf.8. R. DOUGLASS 
CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 
Toa Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and thi 
public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, @ 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavor 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra an 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, at 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 
N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free 0 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo, 4—tf 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 
Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 
I? Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 
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